THE  THIRD  REPUBLIC

on the second, the republicans, by means of alliances, were able to re-
establish their majority, but a storm signal had shown that the regime
could find itself in danger. In Gambetta's time, the republicans had
succeeded in making themselves masters of the Republic. Would they
succeed in remaining so?

This was devoutly to be desired, for the Republic remained the regime
which least split the French people; in ten years it had accomplished
useful tasks and had given to the country statesmen as remarkable as those
of earlier administrations. Gambetta, Ferry and Challemel-Lacour were
not unworthy of Thiers, Guizot and Royer-Collard. Not only had the
Republic been financially adroit, it had rebuilt the army and enlarged
the colonial empire in Tunisia and Tonkin. The Indo-China expedition,
at first so unpopular, had in the end aroused the popular imagination, and
Admiral Courbet and Commander Riviere had become national heroes.
Little by little the shock of defeat was wearing off and France was re-
gaining confidence in herself; yet despite such good reasons for optimism,
many foreign observers in 1886 considered the regime very weak. The
still numerous monarchists and Bonapartists clung to their dreams; the
Church, which felt itself under threat, was hostile; many republicans,
sickened at the pettiness of political daily life, sighed for the heroism of
past battles. 'How beautiful', they would sigh, 'was the Republic under
the Empire!' Ever since Gambetta's death, the masses had been seeking
a hero, or at least a leader. The best the republican party could offer them
was Ferry the Tonkinese, discredited unfairly but beyond repair, and
Gr6vy, an unpopular, pettifogging lawyer. France, unaware of her good
fortune, had not that wholehearted respect for her institutions which
forges a regime's legitimacy.
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